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and generally when I could in his own language, which I
have not presumption to think I can improve".
The book passed through several editions and John
Mitford's reputation was made. He soon obtained the
lead in Chancery business. It was then usual for Chancery
men to go the circuit, and Mitford travelled the Western
with Pitt, the future Prime Minister, and others who
became famous in after years. He was popular and made
many friends through his learning, his courtesy, his dry
sense of humour and the integrity of his character. An
annual dinner at Greenwich was the great occasion on
which the friends all met. It took place even when political
controversy was keenest and had estranged many of the
distinguished men who gathered together on the occasion.
By the time John Mitford was forty he was generally
looked upon as one of the coming men of the day, with a
brilliant future before him. A great reputation brought
him a large and increasing practice and much wealth, but
his ambition was not yet satisfied. He was anxious to enter
the House of Commons, and in 1788 he was returned for
Beeralston in Devonshire, through the influence of his
cousin, the Duke of Northumberland, to whom the
borough belonged. Towards the close of the eighteenth
century the power of the aristocracy and of the great
landed interests was paramount. Owners looked upon
their boroughs as they would upon any other private
property, to be disposed of as they pleased. The majority
of the people lived in the country and England had hardly
emerged from an agrarian into the first stages of an
industrial society. Urban problems, however, were begin-
ning to.arise. The well-ordered industrial centres of
twentieth-century England would not recognize them-
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